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I. INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this analysis is to discover whether the Leadership and 
Management Education and Training (LMET) of supervisory personnel in Navy 
commands is systematically related to measures of effectiveness (MOEs) such as 
exercise and inspection scores, Unit Status and Identity Report (UNITREP) combat 
readiness ratings, personnel retention, etc. The two focal questions of interest are: do 
increased proportions of LMET trained officers and enlisted supervisors relate to 
improved readiness and effectiveness; and does the length of time since having LMET 
"dilute" the effects of having had the course? 

A. ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 

The first chapter is an Introduction discussing the purpose of the thesis and 
describing the elements of the study. Chapter II briefly chronicles the historical 
aspects and development of LMET. Previous research in LMET and shipboard 
measures of effectiveness (MOEs) are discussed in Chapter III. The techniques used in 
data collection and analysis are the subjects of Chapter IV. In Chapter V, results are 
presented in the form of correlation coefficients between MOEs and 1) percentages of 
supervisory personnel onboard with LMET and 2) average length of time since 
personnel have been LMET trained. Chapter V also deals with the relative significance 
of the data. Chapter VI presents the authors' interpretation of results and limitations 
in applying them. Conclusions and recommendations for improving the Navy's 
leadership program are discussed, as are recommendations for further research. 

B. DEFINITION OF LMET 

LMET is a formal, Navy specific training program designed to prepare 
supervisors and managers for leadership and management positions at key (threshold) 
points in their careers. LMET is based on research done by McBer and Company, of 
effective Navy leader behavior (as is discussed in Chapter II) and focuses on specific 
skills and individual initiative. LMET is now taught at 21 sites to about 30,000 Navy- 
personnel each year. In fiscal year 1980 LMET cost the Navy about S 17 million 
[Ref. 1) 
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p. 207' in 1986 the approximate cost of LMET was S21 million. 1 There are 19 
varieties of the course-each geared to the appropriate level in the chain of command 
(i.e. Leading Petty Officer, Senior Officer) and tailored to the warfare or staff 
community (surface, aviation, medical, supply) [Ref. 2: p. vi], LMET uses lecture, case 
studies, role playing, simulations, small group discussions, instrumented feedback (self 
assessment questionnaires), and individual written and reading assignments to convey 
to participants leadership competencies. 2 [Ref. 2: p. 39] 

C. BASIS FOR RESEARCH 

Both authors of this thesis have attended LMET, LCDR Polley in 1981 and LT 
Cissell in 1982. They found it to be interesting and helpful to them. Their interest in 
researching this topic was encouraged by a request from NM PC-62 to analyze the 
relationship between LMET and unit effectiveness. 

An article published in Navy Times earlier this year [Ref. 4], discussed a study 
sponsored by Naval Military Personnel Command (N’MPC-62) Leadership and 
Command Effectiveness Division [Ref. 5] on what percent of their time Navy personnel 
spend in each of three areas: Technical Tasks, Leadership and Management. The 
study also asked its 983 respondents how well prepared they were for these tasks. The 
study found the individuals perceived themselves to be spending more time on 
leadership and management tasks than technical tasks as early as E-6. Findings also 
showed that a significant majority of respondents felt less prepared for leadership and 
management tasks than for technical tasks. An unnamed source in the Navy Times 
article said, "We're (the Navy's) just not spending enough time and energy on 
leadership." "Only 21,000 enlisted persons a year-nine percent of the 240,000 in 
paygrades E-5 through E-9-go through LMET. Considering turnover,.. .that figure is 
appallingly low." 

If LMET can be more directly tied to those criteria that are considered to be 
valid measures of effectiveness and readiness, then perhaps more effort will be made to 
ensure that more supervisors and managers receive the training before they enter a 
leadership position. If LMET does not relate to command effectiveness, then what 
specific areas of LMET should be targeted for reform? 

'information supplied by NM PC-62. 

2 A competency, as McBer defines it, is "a knowledge, skill, ability, motive, or 
other characteristic that can be demonstrated to relate directly to competent 
occupational performance" [Ref. 3]. 
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In 1986 about 7,500 officers and 20,800 enlisted personnel attended LMET. 3 
Most attended through some training pipeline; that is, they went to the training as part 
of a string of schools scheduled between duty stations. LMET is required for all 
supervisory leadership personnel (E5 - 05) prior to assignment to: 

a) arduous sea duty, 

b) unaccompanied overseas shore duty, 

c) unaccompanied non-rotational sea duty, or 

d) neutral duty (neither sea nor shore duty). 

This requirement may be waived if 1) operational commitments override; 2) no quota is 
available; 3) the member is going from one outus (outside continental United States) 
billet to another; or, 4) that person has already attended LMET. 4 In addition to those 
attending LMET between duty assignments, about one-third of LMET seats are filled 
by TAD (temporary additional duty) students. These are people who come to LMET 
from a unit and then return to that same unit after the training. 

LMET, as it exists now, lasts one week (as in the case of Basic and Advanced 
Division Officer LMET), two weeks (as in Leading Petty Officer (LPO) and Leading 
Chief Petty Officer (LCPO) courses), or just two days (as in the case of the Command 
Effectiveness Seminar). LMET, in its present form, is best described as an 
evolutionary form of the original LMET course designed in cooperation with McBer 
and Co. around 1977. Chapter II discusses the events leading to the development of 
LMET and why it was needed. 



' Information supplied by NM PC-62. 

4 Information supplied by NMPC-482. 
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II. BACKGROUND 



A. MILITARY LEADERSHIP 

Good leadership is essential to the effectiveness of any organization. One finds, 
however, little agreement among scholars, researchers, or practitioners as to what 
leadership is, much less how to define good leadership. Definitions and theories range 
from those focusing on an individual's personality and genetic traits to those describing 
leadership more as a process involving interaction between organizational purpose and 
individual behavior. 

Competent military leadership is essential to the effectiveness of each military 
unit as well as to the success of the U.S. Defense Department in accomplishing its 
goals. Military' organizations have unique missions which often require humans to 
perform tasks which might otherwise be considered inappropriate, immoral, or even 
unlawful in any other setting. The military also may require submission to stricter 
rules, adverse environmental conditions, and any number of tasks contrary to personal 
preference. The men and women in the armed services are expected to perform ever 
more diverse and demanding tasks with existing or often fewer resources. The future 
role of the Navy as well as that of other services will place increasing pressure on 
military leaders to do more and better with less. The shape of the future, because it 
points to increased technology, automation, and reduced manning levels, only sharpens 
the need for Navy officers and senior NCOs to acquire requisite leadership and 
management skills. 

In seeking those skills encompassed by leadership and management, one must 
first understand the concepts: how do key people in the Navy define leadership and 
management? In a June 1987 conference on leadership held at the United States Naval 
Academy 5 VADM William Rowden, Commander Naval Sea Systems Command, 
distinguished leadership from management by defining leadership as "the ability to 
motivate people" and management as "a process of getting things done" [Ref. 6: p. 3). 
Also at the conference, Professor Ben Schneider, University of Maryland, made a 

'On June 10-12, 1987, the Naval Academy and Navy Personnel Research and 
Development Center (NPRDC) co-sponsored a conference on leadership. There were 
90 participants and 35 speakers. Twelve active and retired flag officers attended 
included ADM Trost, Chief of Naval Operations. Several academic researchers in the 
leadership field spoke as did the Master Chief Petty Officer of the Navy. 
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similar distinction: leadership is "energizing and directing others" and management is 
"a process of getting things done" [Ref. 6: p. 3]. Admiral Rowden also said that 
management is more easily learned than leadership. Perhaps this is because there is 
greater agreement over what management is while leadership still exists in a haze of 
theory and disagreement. 

B. HISTORY OF NAVY LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

Since World War II, the Navy has focused most of its training efforts on the 
individual as he she first enters the service. Some highly technical ratings, designators 
require that the service member attend as much as eighteen months of classroom and 
practical training before being assigned to his her first experience tour. Leadership and 
Human Resources Management topics are typically included in Academy curricula, 
recruit training, Officer Candidate School classes and at other "source" schools. 
Leadership training did not, however, receive serious consideration until the 1950's 
when symptoms such as a proportionally large brig population prompted action by the 
Secretary of the Navy to "shore up" leadership deficiencies [Ref. I: p. 197], In 1958, 
General Order 21 was issued. It defined leadership 6 and ordered Commanding Officers 
to incorporate leadership training into their command training plans. With minimal 
real change resulting from the order, it was re-issued in 1963 but again was ineffective 
perhaps due to the lack of assistance or specific guidance given to commanding officers 
[Ref. 1: p. 198]. In 1966, leadership training was incorporated into General Military' 
Training (GMT). Each sailor was to receive ten hours per year in leadership style, 
chain of command, authority, responsibility, and accountability. 7 With standard lesson 
plans and material, leadership training was scheduled five times annually along with 
venereal disease prevention and blood donorship. 

In 1970, then Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), Admiral Zumwalt, laid the 
groundwork for the Human Goals Program, later to be called Human Resources 
Management Support System, which encompassed leadership training, racial 
awareness, drug and alcohol counseling, and overseas diplomacy. A new two-week 



6 Leadership is the art of accomplishing the Navy's mission through people. It is 
the sum of those qualities of intellect, of human understanding and of moral character 
that enable a man to inspire and to manage a group of people successfully. Effective 
leadership, therefore, is based on personal example, good management practices, and 
moral responsibility. [Ref. 7[ 

With the exception of leadership style, these topics are now taught in an eight 
hour command level workshop: "Military Rights and Responsibilities." 
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formal, external (to the command), Leadership and Management Training (LMT) 
course represented the leadership portion of the new program. It was authorized to be 
taught at fifteen sites, but the demand for quotas exceeded the supply and "bootleg" 
versions of the course were created (over 150 unauthorized courses) [Ref 8]. 

In August 1974, shortly after he relieved ADM Zumwalt as CNO, ADM 
Holloway ordered a review of all officer and enlisted leadership and management 
training. The Chief of Naval Education and Training (CNET) convened a panel 
headed by CAPT Carl Auel (Chaplain Corps) assisted by Fred Fiedler (a scholar in the 
leadership field). Over a three month period, the panel examined earlier and existing 
leadership training and proposed a method for designing an "ideal" training model. 
Their report refered to development of a system, not a course, implying that much 
more than a single course would be necessary to correct the leadership training 
program. "Without an LMET system, the first phase of which is a clear and 
comprehensive definition of requirements by line managers, any further expansion, 
consolidation, or reprogramming of current training efforts would meet fleet needs at 
the level of chance." [Ref. 9: p. iv] 

It was in 1975 that McBer and Co. became involved in the Navy Human 
Resources Management Program. McBer, a Boston-based consulting firm established 
by Dr. David C. McClelland and David Berlew in 1970 [Ref. 10: pp. 35 & 39], was 
contracted to improve the effectiveness of Human Resource Management (HRM) 
Specialists. McClelland, a Harvard psychologist, had focused much of his work on 
improving the screening process for hiring employees. He found that in many 
organizations, the tests they were using to screen applicants tested for academic 
potential rather than for skills that would be reflected in job proficiency. McClelland 
believes that people should be hired and trained based upon competencies. 
"Competencies are not aspects of the job but characteristics of the people who do their 



After identifying what behaviors superior HRM specialists demonstrate better or 
more often than average specialists do, McBer devised a training model based on 
"competencies" [Ref. 11]. McClelland's theories on competencies and how they relate 
to achievement are explained in further detail in The Achieving Society [Ref. 12] and 
"Testing for Competence Rather Than for 'Intelligence'" [Ref. 13]. 



job best." [Ref. 10: p. 40] 
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McBer's approach--to sample (using Behavioral Event Interviews) 8 high 
performers and average performers to train people to do those things that separate 
high performers from their peers-had both scientific and practical appeal to the Navy. 
In January 1976, after abandoning internal efforts to develop a new leadership training 
program, and under high level pressure to produce tangible results, several civilian 
contractors were asked for proposals. The unconventional approach of McBer was 
selected. Using the same technique employed in the Navy HRM Project, McBer 
analyzed the results of interviews with Navy supervisory personnel previously 
categorized by thier commanding officers as either superior or average leaders. 
[Ref. 1: pp. 204 & 205] In 1976, McBer began sampling Navy Leading Petty Officers, 
Chief Petty Officers, and Commissioned Officers first on the West Coast and then on 
the East Coast. Their first model included twenty-seven competencies. In 1978 and 
1979, pilot courses were taught by Navy instructors and evaluated by System 
Development Corporation [Ref. 16]. Evidently, these early courses were based on all 
twenty-seven competencies. To validate their findings, McBer later sampled 1,000 
Navy officers and enlisted personnel using nine tests to measure competency elements. 
Behavioral Event Interviews were also conducted on a subset of 100 testees. Sixteen of 
the original twenty-seven competencies were found to be significantly related to 
superior leadership in the validation phase. These sixteen competencies, listed in Table 
1, are now the backbone of most of the current LMET courses. 

The premise behind LMET is that the sixteen competencies can be learned, and 
increased use of the competencies will lead to better leadership and management and 
hence improved effectiveness. LMET competencies are acquired through a five-step 
process: 

1. Recognition (identifying knowledge, skills, values, etc. present in 
cases, incidents) 

2. Understanding (integration and connection with one's own experience) 

3. Self Assessment in Relation to the Competency (discovery of one's own level in 
each competency and identification of areas for specific improvement) 

4. Skill Acquisition and Practice (practical exercises, classroom applications) 



8 Behavioral Event Interviews are similar in technique to the Critical Incident 
Interview developed by Flannagan during WW1I [Ref. 14]. Each subject is asked to 
describe in detail unsuccessful and successful events in his. her career. Thorough 
probing by the interviewer leads to a clear account of what lead to the event, who 
participated, and the interviewee's behavior and feelings in that situation. [Ref. 15] 
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TABLE l 

LMET COMPETENCIES 



1. Sets Goals and Performance Standards 

2. Takes Initiative 

3. Plans and Organizes 

4. Optimizes Use of Resources 

5. Delegates 

6. Monitors Results 

7. Rewards 

8. Disciplines 

9. Self-control 

10. Influences 

11. Team Builds 

12. Develops Subordinates 

13. Positive Expectations 

14. Realistic Expectations 

15. Understands 

16. Conceptualizes 
(Ref. 17] 

5. Job Application (classroom feedback and identification of goals, action steps, 
and obstacles on one's next job) [Ref. 15]. 

Initially LMET was taught at five levels: 1) Commanding and Executive 

Officers, 2) Department Heads, 3) Division Officers, 4) Leading Chief Petty Officers 
(LCPOs), and 5) Leading Petty Officers and at two sites: Little Creek, VA and 

Coronado, CA. Since then, LMET sites have expanded to 21 locations. LMET has 
since been tailored to the specific needs of each of the warfare communities as well as 
to staff commuunities such as Navy Medical Command (NAVMED). [Ref. 2: pp. vi 
and 43-48] 

In 1983, a resurvey by McBer consultants essentially validated the "Fleet 
Competency Model" with some modification on earlier competencies. Improvements 
in their methodology also allowed specification of the type of situation a given "critical 
incident" was observed in. This allowed training to focus on how one might deal with 
a variety of situations, i.e., when to employ which competencies. [Ref. 2: pp. 50-51] 

16 



More recently, the Command Effectiveness Study 9 results have had an impact on 
LMET content, particularly the courses for Prospective Commanding and Executive 
Officers (now replaced by the Command Effectiveness Seminar) and the LCPO course. 
Essentially LMET has been shaped not only by the initial research done by McBer, but 
also by feedback from participants, evaluations made by observers, and subsequent 
research. 

LMET is now the approved method for Naval leadership and management 
training. The course components have not, however, been systematically included in 
Naval Academy curricula, Officer Candidate School classes, or Navy Reserve Officer 
Training Corps (NROTC) requirements. 



9 The results of the Command Effectiveness Study are discussed in Chapter III. 
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III. LITERATURE REVIEW 



In a memorandum for the record by Naval Military' Personnel Command, 
XMPC-6, dated December 7, 1978, an evaluation plan for LMET was laid out in four 
phases: 

1. A review of LMET to date 

2. Course validation 

3. LMET delivery to the Navy 

4. LMET evaluation 

Phase four called for a longitudinal evaluation of the impact of LMET on both 
individuals and their organizations. While several efforts have been made to discover 
the impact on individuals (as discussed in the following section) no evidence was found 
that any thorough study has been done to discover the impact LMET has had on 
organizational effectiveness. 

A. PREVIOUS EVALUATIONS OF LMET 
1. NPRDC/ONR/NPGS (1977) 

McBer's initial work in identifying competencies and designing the training 
was scrutinized by several professionals among whom were Dr. R. F. Morrison of 
Navy Personnel Research and Development Center (NPRDC), Dr. B. T. King of the 
Office of Naval Research (ONR), and Dr.s C. K. Eoyang and R. S. Elster of the Naval 
Postgraduate School (NPGS). Some of their concerns were: 

• a very small, unrepresentative sample (n= 36) in developing the 27 competencies 
(King and Elster) 

• reliance on supervisor evaluations and behavioral event interview results (rather 
than including direct observation and peer and subordinate perceptions) (King 
and Eoyang) 

• inappropriate coding techniques (1 = attribute present regardless of how often; 
0 = attribute not present, i.e. wasn't brought up in the interview) (Morrison) 

• shaky statistical techniques: 

* multiple regression used to "predict" superior performance ratings using 27 
competencies (independent variables) for such a small sample (King) 

* multicolinearity of variables (Eoyang) 
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